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Educational Extracts. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY L. H. 3. 

The importance of education seems now 
to be universally admitted. It has become a 
favorite subject of some of the wisest and 
most gifted minds. It has incorporated itself 
with the spirit of our vigorous and advancing 
nation. It is happily defined, by one of the 
most elegant of our living writers, as the 
“mind of the present age, acting upon the 
mind of the next.” It will be readily per- 
ceived how far this machine surpasses the 
boasted lever of Archimedes, since it under- 
takes not simply the movement of a mass of 
matter, the lifting of a dead planet from its 
place, that it might fall, perchance, into the 
sun, and be annihilated ; but the elevation of 
that part of man whose power is boundless, 
and whose progress is eternal—the raising of 
a race “ made but little lower than the angels” 
to a more entire assimilation with superior 
natures. 

In the benefits of an improved system of 
education, the female sex are now permitted’ 
liberally to participate. The doors of the 
temple of knowledge, so long barred against 
them, have been thrown open. They are in- 
vited to advance beyond its threshold. The 
Moslem interdict that guarded its hidden re- 
cesses is removed. The darkness of a long 
reign of barbarism, and the illusions of an 
age of chivalry, alike vanish, and the circle 
of the sciences, like the shades of Eden, 
gladly welcome a new guest. 

While gratitude to the liberality of this 
great and free nation is eminently due from 








quest. They ask it as those already deeply 
indebted, yet conscious of ability to make a 
more ample gift profitable to the giver as well 
as the receiver. It seems desirable that their 
education should combine more thoroughness 
and solidity, that it should be expanded over 
a wider space of time, and that the depth of 
its foundation should bear better proportion 
to the height and elegance of its superstruc- 
ture. Their training ought not to be for dis- 
play and admiration, to sparkle amid the 
froth and foam of life, and to become ener- 
vated by that indolence and luxury which 
are subversive of the health—even the exist- 
ence. They should be qualified to act as 
teachers of knowledge and of goodness. 
However high their station, this office is no 
derogation from its dignity; and its duties 
should commence whenever they find them- 
selves in contact with those who need instruc- 
tion. ‘The adoption of the motto, that “ to 
teach is their province,’”’ will inspire dili- 
gence to the acquisition of knowledge, and 
perseverance in the beautiful mechanism of 
pure example. 

It is requisite that they whe have in reality 
the moulding of the whole mass of mind, in 
its first formation, should be profoundly ac- 
quainted with the structure and capacities of 
that mind—that they who nurture the young 
citizens of a prosperous republic should be 
able to demonstrate to them, from the broad 
annals of history, the blessings which they 
inherit, and the wisdom of preserving them ; 
the value of just laws, and the duty of obey- 
ing them. It is indispensible that they on 
whose bosom the infant heart is laid, like a 
germ in the quickening breast of spring, 
should be vigilant to watch its first unfoldings, 


the feebler sex, they have still a boon to re. | and to direct its earliest tendrils where to 
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twine. It is unspeakably important that they 
who are commissioned to light the lamp of 
the soul should know how to feed it with pure 
oil ; that they in whose hand is intrusted the 
welfare of a being never to die, should be 
able to perform the work, and earn the wages 
of Heaven. ‘ 

Assuming the position, that females are by 
nature designated as teachers, and that the 
mind in its most plastic state is their pupil, it 
becomes a serious inquiry, what they will be 
likely to teach. They will of course impart 
what they best understand, and what they 
most value. They will impress their owa 
peculiar lineaments on the next generation. 
If vanity and folly are, their predominant 
features, posterity must bear the likeness. 
It utility and wisdom are the objects of 
their choice, society will reap the oenefit. 
This influence is most palpably operative in 
a government like our own. Here the in- 
telligence and virtue of every individual pos- 
sesses a heightened relative value. ‘The se- 
cret springs of its harmony may be touched 
by those whose birth-place was in obscurity. 
Its safety is interwoven with the welfare of 
all its subjects. 

If the character of those to whom the 
charge of schools is committed has been 
deemed not unworthy the attention of law- 
givers, is not her education of consequence 
who begins her labor before; any other in- 
structor— who pre-occupies the unwritten 
page of being—who produces impressions 
which nothing on earth can efface, and 
stamps on the cradle what will exist as long 
as life. 

The ancient republics overlooked the worth 
of that half of the human race which bore 
the mark of physical infirmity. Greece, so 
exquisitely susceptible to the principle of 
beauty, so skilled in wielding all the ele- 
ments of grace, failed to appreciate the latent 
excellence of woman. If, in the brief season 
of youth and bloom, she was fain to admire 
her as the acacthus‘leaf of her own Corinth- 
ian capital, she. did not discover, .that; like 
that very column she might have added. sta- 
bility to the temple of freedom. She would 
not believe that her virtues might have aided 
in consolidating the fabric which philosophy 
embellished and luxury overthrew. 

Rome, notwithstanding her primeval rude- 
ness, and the ferocity of her wolf-nursed 
greatness, seems, more correctly than polished 
Greece, to have estimated the “ weaker ves- 
sel.””. Here and there, upon the storm.driven 
billows of her history, the form of woman is 
distinctly visible, and the mother Gracchi 
still stands forth in strong relief amid that 





imagery over which time has no power. Yet 
where the brute force of the warrior was 
counted god.like, the feebler sex were prized 
only in their approximation to the energy of a 
sterner nature, as clay was held in combina- 
tion with iron, in the feet of that mysterious 
image which troubled the visions of the As- 
syrian king. 

In our own country, man, invested by his 
Maker with a “ right to reign,” has nobly con- 
ceded to her, who was for ages a vassal, 
equality of intercourse, participation in know- 
ledge, guardianship over his dearest posses- 
sions and his fondest hopes. He is content to 
“‘ bear the burden and heat of the day,” that 
she may dwell in plenty and ease. Yet, from 
the very felicity of her lot, dangers arise. 
She is tempted to rest in superficial acquire- 
ments-—to yield tothatindolence which spreads 
like rust over the intellect, and to merge the 
sense of her own responsibilities in the slum- 
ber of a luxurious life. These tendencies 
should be neutralized by an education of util- 
ity rather than of an ornament. Sloth and 
luxury, the subverters of republics, should be 
banished from her vocabulary. It is expe- 
dient that she be surrounded in youtp with ev- 
ery motive to persevering industry, and severe 
application ; and that in maturity she be in- 
duced to consider herself an ally in the cares 
of life, especially in the holy labor of rearing 
the immortal mind. While her partner stands 
on the high places of the earth, toiling for his 
stormy portion of that power or glory from 
which it is her privilege to be sheltered, let 
her feel that to her, in the recesses of the do- 
mestic sphere, is entrusted the culture of that 
knowledge and virtue which are the strength 
of a nation. Happily secluded trom lofty 
legislation and bold enterprise, with which her 
native construction has no affinity, she is still 
accountabie to the government by which she 
is protected, for the character of those who 
shall hereafter obtain its honors and control its 
functions. 

Her place is in the quiet shade—to watch 
the little fountain ere it has breathed a mur- 
mur. But the fountain will break forth into 
a stream, and the swelling rivulet rush to- 
wards the sea; and she, who was first at 
the fountain-head, and lingered longest near 
the infant streamlet, might best guide it to 
right channels; or, if its waters flow in a 
complaining and turbid manner, could truest 
tell what had troubled their source. 

Let the age which has so freely imparted 
to woman the treasures of knowledge, add 
yet to its bounty, by inciting her to gather 
them with an unremitting and a tireless 
hand. : 
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The Schoolmaster, or a Winter in Cedarville 
BY EDGAR WAYNE. 


“Ts he handsome ?” ‘Old? “ Young ?” 
‘* Married?”’ * Single ?”’ 
‘Is he a Collegian ?” “A Doctor?” “A 
Lawyer?” ‘A Student of Divinity ?” 
“Is he tall?” “Short?” ‘Stout built?” 
Slender?” “ Genteel?” “Is he—” 
Here the querists talked so fast and so con- 
fusedly, that it is imposssble to transfer their 
questions to paper. Mr. Pimento, who had 
just stalked into the room, in all the digni- 
ty—or perhaps we should say, in all the dig- 
nities, of Chairman of the Selectmen, Chair- 
man of the School Committee, of the Board of 
Health, of the Overseers of the Poor, and of 
the Assessors, was dumb. founded. 
Ever since the Roman matrons bored the 
Senate of the seven hills, women have. been 
curious upon the proceedings of deliberative 
assemblies. We say ever since—not that wo- 
men were not curious before Romulus killed 
Remus for jumping over a mud wall, but be- 
cause the instance above cited is one of the 
first authentic ones on record. 
It was known in the quiet village of 
Cedarville that a committee meeting was to 
to be held on the afternoon of the twenty-fifth 
of October, 18—, for the selection and engage- 
ment of a schoolmaster, On the same after. 
noon, the Fates so ordered it that Mrs. Pimen- 
to invited some score of her female friends, 
married and unmarried, to make merry with 
her husband’s Young Hyson. When that 
Caleb Quotem came from the meeting, he 
was assailed as we have seen by the women 
who, whatever be their usual development of 
the organ of veneration, certainly venture 
upon more liberties with public dignitaries 
than the other sex dare indulge in. 
Weshall here leave Mr. Pimento to answer 
the questions of his wife’s friends as best he 
may, and turn back to the meeting of the Ce- 


Each of the Boards for the management of 
the municipal affairs of Cedarville, acted es- 
sentially as “a unit.”” As we have nothing 
to do with any branch of government but the 
school committee, our readers may take that 
as an example. Jnprimus, there was the 
chairman, Mr. Pimento, elected to the school 
committee on the:strength of his white hairs 
and comfortable property ; the latter being 
proof conclusive that he was excellent at a 
bargain, and would of course provide econo. 
mically for the education of the youth of Ce. 
darville. He was farther sure of a majority 


half the estates in the village, or running ao- 
counts against their proprietors. Their suf- 
frages were free certainly, for the editor of 
the Cedarville Universal Advertiser maintain- 
ed so, in an editorial article a column long 
which contained only that one idea. And who 
shall gainsay an editor? Editors are infal- 
lible—therefore it is plain, that although the 
presentation of an inconvenient account or 
the immediate foreclosure of a mortgage, was 
the consequence of a vote against Mr. Pimen- 
to, the suffrages of the voters of Cedarville, 
were free nevertheless. 


Monotonous. Mr. Monotonous was in the 
daily habit of receiving little presents from, 
and in the weekly habit of dining with Mr. 
Pimento. The third was our old friend the 
editor of the Advertiser. Mr. Pimento took 
his paper, and gave store pay therefor, which 
brought the editor aforesaid one hundred and 
ninety eight dollars in debt on the first of Janu. 
ary annually ; the price of the paper being de. 
ducted from the account. The fourth on the 
Board was mortgaged to Pimento, house and 
land. It is easy to see why the board wasa 
unit and its voice unanimous. 
The first candidate on the list for the va. 
cant berth of schoolmaster was Mr. Dilworth 
Accidence, who passed the ordeal of Mr. Pi. 
mento’s examination as follows: 
“You’re a young man, Mr. Accideace ?” 
“ Twenty-five.” 
“Born in New England, I take it ¢?? 
“ Yes sir,” 
“ College larnt 2” 
Yes sir.” 
‘“¢ What persuasion ?”” 
Persuasion in New England means reli. 
gious belief. Accidence knew that his fate 
depended on his answer, but he knew nothing 
of the religious sentiments of his examiner.— 
Fortune however helped him at a pinch, and 
his reply would not have disgraced the Delphio 
oracle, bejng capable of any interpretation. 

“ The religion of our fathers.” 
*Hem-em. You say you are college larnt. 
Be you practical—good at cipherin’ ?” 
“ Yes sir.” 


“What books do you use?” Pimento had 


a pile of books on hand. 


“¢ What the committee direct.” 
“ Hem—what will you teach for ?” 
‘¢‘ What the town has been in the habit of 


paying.” 


“Hope you pretty generally enjoy good 


health.” 


“Yes sir, I always enjoy good health.” 
“Got a recommend 2?” 





of votes for any office in the gift of the peo- 
ple, because he had either mortgages on one 


“ Yes sir.” 
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“Very well, Mr. Accidence, you may go 
out a few minutes.” 

Mr: Pimento wiped and adjusted his specta- 
cles and spelled out a certificate of three lines 
in the incredible short space of five minutes. 

** Ahem-em-em, (and he took off his spec- 
tacles) Gentlemen, (here he arose) [ think the 
master went through the examination with a 
great deal of dispatch and satisfaction. It ap. 
pears to me, ahem—it appears to your chair- 
man that he is every way qualified, and | con- 
ceit we can’t do better than to hire him toonce. 
He is orthodox in religion, and will be a great 
addition to the singin’ seats a Sundays. Then 
‘ heain’t got nonew fangled notions about books, 
to run folks into debt, and we shan’t lose no 
time by his bein’ sick. He answered very 
correctly—as well as I could have done my- 
self—so Iam ready tohirehim. Ehem-em. 
What do you say, gentlemen, shall we take 
him without lookin’ further?” 

‘The vote was unanimous, of course, and 
Mr. Accidence was called in and engaged— 
we dare not say on what terms, lest it should 
cause a shade of doubt to rest on our veracity. 
Mr, Editor, then in the hope of securing a cor- 
respondent to the Advertiser, volunteered to 
show the schoolmaster about town, and Mr. 
Pimento invited the two men of letters to 
call at his house in the evening. 

Now if you please, reader, we will slip 
back to Mr. Pimento’s. The party had just 
begun to renew their attacks upon their host, 
when to the infinite relief of that worthy, the 
door opened, and Mr. Editor announced Mr. 
Dilworth Accidence, introducing him to each 
person in succession. O there is no descri- 
bing the sensation that is created in a country 
village by the arrival of a young, tolerably 
pretty, unmarried pedagogue. ‘The village 
belles draw odious comparisons between the 
elegant exotic and the rustics indigenous to 
the soil, and the village beaux silently swear 
horrible jealous oaths at the new comer. 

The ceremony of introduction being over, 
Mr. Editor who officiated as exhibitor of the 
lion, seated him and then himself took a seat 
by his side, and the ladies composed them- 
selves in their chairs again. One who had a 
pretty foot, managed to protrude it a little be- 
yond her gown. Another with a swanlike 
neck, sat a model for a goose. The back of 
another who had a remarkable taper waist, 
seemed to have cut all acquaintance with the 
back of her chair. A tremendous India car. 


ved comb, which had strayed to Cedarville, 
came near putting out Mr. Dilworth’s eyes, by 
the anxiety of the wearer to compel him to 
look at it. ‘ Miss A.’s beautiful hand was ex- 


ful new reticle was continually in requisition. 

Miss C’s cambric handkerchief scattered the 

odors of otto of rose incessantly. Miss D’s 
—but we have got far enough in the alphabet 

of preliminary preparations of these “ fishers 

of men,” whose baits were prepared to cap- 

ture the heart of Mr. Dilworth Accidence.— 
The beaux whose arrival had occurred just 
previous to that of the schoolmaster, eyed the 

fire as if they were solving the question, how 
much ashes can be produced from a given 
quantity of wood. Mr. Pimento proudly re- 
garded the wonderful schoolmaster as almost 
a being of his own creation ; and as they sat 
in silence all, debated within himself how far 
the presence of the man who kept a room full 
of women silent, could have the same desira- 
ble effect on Mrs. Pimento, if he engaged him 
as a boarder. 

The ice was not broken till just at the mo- 
ment the party broke up, when Messrs. the 
Editor and Schoolmaster showed signs of vi- 
tality, and commenced a critical discussion 
on the merits of Perry’s Spelling book. No- 
thing remarkable occurred at the cloaking or 
hooding, except that Mr. Accidence offered 
his services to see no damsel home, thereby 
offending just one more than he would have 
done by being gallant. And so they separa. 
ted ; the beaux relieved of a portion of their 
jealous fears, and assisting the belles as they 
walked home, to expatiate on the merits of the 
stranger ; and the married couples consulting 
how long they could with decency procrasti- 
nate a reciprocation of Mr. and Mrs. Pimen- 
to’s civility. 

A volume would not contain all the manceu. 
vers made in Cedarville to entrap Mr. Dil- 
worth Accidence. Miss Judith Primrose, 

“ Thin, spare, and forty-three.” ’ 
presidentess of the Dorcas Society, proposed 
and carried a resolve that gentlemen be admit- 
ted as honorary members, and Mr. Accidence 
was accordingly voted in. Miss Nightingale, 
leader of the female singers in the village 
choir, screamed herself hoarse in the Ude: to 
Science on the first occasion that the school. 
master was present at a sing ; and Miss Sera. 
phine Hugg, a young lady who at fifteen had 
read every novel within her reach, suddenly 
discovered that her education was lamentably 
deficient, and put herself under the direction 
of Mr. Accidence. The devout were unusu- 
ally devout, when it was ascertained that the 
pedagogue was a constant attendant at church 
and conventicle. A reading society was set 
on foot because the master happened to drop 
a hint of the plan of one with which ‘he had 
been formerly connected. Albums were piled 





hibited in a thousand ways. Miss B.’s beauti- 


upon his table by the dozen, and deep were 
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studies of the owners fo torture his offerings 
into something tender, or to discover some 
hidden meaning. 

All this worked admirably well for the com- 
fort of Mr. Dilworth, who was no contemner 
of the good things of this life, as it gave him 
an entrance into all houses where there were 
marriagable daughters and who longed to be 
thought so, But with an enviable tact at 
** dodging the question,” he kept all his admi- 
rers in suspense. No story of his devoted- 
ness to any particular star could obtain cur. 
rency among the women, as each was slow to 
believe that he could be appropriated to any 
other than herself, 

’ So waned the winter. The boys improved 
wonderfully, (so their sisters said,) under Dil- 
worth’s instruction. The girls—as girls al- 
ways do in a district school—did as they 
leased. Examination day came and passed. 
‘he opinion of the generous public of Cedar- 
ville were unanimous in favor of our hero, 
and serious thoughts were entertained of get- 
ling upa subscription school to be taught da- 
ring the summer months. At any rate, the 
women were decided in the opinion that the 
least that could be done for so excellent an in- 
structor, was to engage him to teach the school 
for the next winter. The Cedarville Adver- 
liser was grandiloquent in its praises. The 
school had not appeared so well “ at any time 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitants.”’ 
A sonnet upon education in general, and Mr. 
Dilworth’s school in particular, appeared in 
the columns of the same paper, and was attrib. 
uted to the pen of Miss Seraphine Hugg, who 
by the way we should have before stated was 
the sister of our editorial friend. 

As a wind upto the winter campaign against 
the obdurate heart of Accidence, Mr. Pimento 
gave the closing party of the season. Ail the 
elite of the village fishers were there, despe- 
rately intent on improving the last opportunity 
of angling for Dilworth Accidence. Gener- 
ally punctual though he had hitherto been, at 
all such meetings, yet all the company were 
fully assembled on this occasion, and the ped. 
agogue came not, As a matter of course the 
conversation turned altogether upon the ex- 
pected guest. 

“ He is a delightful man,” said Miss Sera- 
phine Hugg, ‘so sentimenial.”’ 

‘- An excellent teacher,”’ said Mr. Pimento, 
so reasonable in his price.” 

‘‘A beautiful writer,” said Mr Editor Hugg, 
* you have undoubtedly noticed his articles 
i the Universal Advertiser, over the initials 

eA”? 

‘Oh yes,” cried all in a chorus, “ an ele- 


' “A writer of the first chop,” said Mr. Pi- 
mento, “he bought a whole rim of paper at 
my store.” 

“And so charitable!’ said Miss Judith 
Primrose, presidentess of the Dorcas society. 

“And so devout,” said Miss Bunyan, “I 
really wish there were more such young men 
in town.” 

““ Amen!” exclaimed Parson Monotonous, 
who recollected that on many occasions, Dil- 
worth had resolutely kept awake when all the 
other males in the house had sunk to sleep 
under the suporforic influence of his ser- 
mons. 

: And sucha singer !”” said Miss Nightin- 
gale. 

“ He walks so gracefully,” said Miss with 
a pretty foot. 

“And has such an idea of symmetry,” 
said she of the taper waist. 

“‘ And such taste for dress,” said the lady 
of the India comb. 

“Such genteel manners; he hands one over 
a stile so gallantly,” said Miss A. of the beau- 
tiful hand. 

‘He picks up a handkerchief or a bag so 
politely,” said she of the elegant reticle. 

“And he uses such splendid cologne,” said 
Miss of the scented handkerchief. 

‘ And reads with such an accent and em- 
phasis,”’ said Miss Indigo who founded the 
reading society. 

“‘ And wrote so delightfully in my album,” 
—and in mine,”—“ and in mine,”’ they all 
cried to the end of the chapter. 

It was unanimously resolved that a sub- 
scription school for the summer months should. 
be got up, and Mr. Editor Hugg had just comé 
menced to prepare a paper for. signatures, 
when Mr. Pimento’s “help” made her ap- 
pearance with a note addressed to Long-Prim- 
er Hugg, Esq., Editor of the Cedarville Uni- 
versal Advertiser,” who after running it over 
stated that it was an apology for non appear- 
ance from Mr. Accidence and read as fol- 
lows : 

< Mr. Dilworth Accidence’ compliments to Mr. Hugg, 
and begs he will do him the favor to apologize to the la- 
dies and gentlemen at Mr. Pimento’s this evening. His 
WIFE AND FAMILY having just arrived in town,’—&c., 
&e. 

There wasa dead pause. The mouths of 
the belles started’ agape with astonishment, 
the heads of the beaux rose with a simultane- 
ous movement, and the smiles that irradiated 
their countenances contrasted oddly enough 
with the lugubriaus aspects of the fair half 
of the assembly. Silence at length was bro- 
ken—conversation became animated—but how 





gant writer.”’ 


in the world it took such a turn as it did, we 
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can not say ; the following among other things. 
however were certainly uttered. 

‘¢1’m not so sure about his charity,’’ said 
‘“‘ He never gave the 
Dorcas Society any thing but s pair of cast- 
off pantaloons.” 

“J don’t think his writing so very finished 
and elegant,” said Miss Seraphine Hugg; 
* Do you think so, brother ?”’ 

“ Why — ak — really — no,” said Long- 
primer Hugg, Esq., who vacillated between 
the fear of offending his sister and the hope of 
obtaining something more from Mr. Acci- 
dence in the shape of original matter. 

And all present nodded assent to the de- 
nunciation !.: 

“‘ He ha’nt paid for that rim of paper yet,” 
said Pimento, with a thought for his unmar- 
ried daughters. 

‘- | must acknowledge, I have suspected his 
piety,”’ said Miss Bunyan. 

“There is none that doeth good ; no, not 
one ;” said Parson Monotonous, with a long- 
drawn sigh, as he thought upon the two Misses 
Monotonous. 

‘« He always puts me out when I sing with 
him,” said Miss Nightingale. 

‘Such an awkward foot as he has!”’ said 
Cinderella. 

“Such a clumsey form!” said the Taper 
Waist. 

“‘ Such a homespun dress !’’ said the India 
Comb. 

“He almost broke my neck yesterday, in 
twitching me over the stile,’ said Little 
Hands. 

“He broke the clasp of my indispensible,”’ 
said Miss Reticle. 

“T should think his cologne was New Eng. 
land 1um,”’’ said Scented’ Handkerchief. 

‘‘ He does so abuse the king’s English,” 
said Miss Indigo. 

“JT am so sorry Flet him scrawl] jn my al. 
bum,”—*“ and 1’”,—* and I’?—and so on until 
they were all sorry. 

** And I don’t know about his teaching so 
reasonable,”’ said Mr. Pimento. ‘ Guess we 
paid him all he was worth.” 

And so they all guessed; and Mr. Editor 
Hugg’s prospectus for a subscription school 
to be taught by Mr. Dilworth Accidence, was 
thrown under the table. 

Mr. Dilworth Accidence was not long in 
finding which way the wind lay. ‘The sub. 
scription school, in the hope of which he had 
invited his wife to Cedarville, was blown over, 
and he received not even an invitation to teach 
the next winter school—and‘decamped. He 
did not get away however before Mr. Pimento 
made him pay for the rim of paper, and Long 


Primer Hugg took good care to get fifty cents 
for Dilworth’s three months’ subscription for 
the Cedarville Universal Advertiser, notwith- 
standing it had always been understood that 
the editor was very much obliged to Mr. Acci- 
dence for accepting his paper. 

The next Cedarville Advertiser contained a 
second article upon Mr. Dilworth’s school. It 
was the antipodes of the first one, and com- 
mencing with “In what we said last week, we 
did not mean to be understood,” &c., it went 
on tu place Mr. Accidence as much below par 
as the first had placed him above. Miss Judith 
Primrose suddenly discovered that it was un- 
constitutional to admit male members to the 
privileges and immunities of the Dorcas So: 
ciety. The vote to admit them was reconsid- 
ered, an’ Mr. Accidence wasexpelled The 
reading society was abandoned. The albums 
in which Dilworth practiced joining hand, 
were mutilated by the abstraction of the leaves 
upon which he wrote—and thus were effaced 
the last traces of the honors paid in the village 
of Cedarville to Mr. Dilworth Accidence. 





Vocal Music in Schools, 


There is no exercise of which children are 
more fond than singing ; and none perhaps bet- 
ter calculated to make them like their school. 
Singing also has a harmonizing influence on 
the feelings; so that it is almost impossible for 
bad passions to hold a predominance in the 
hearts of companions, while their voices are 
mingling sweet sounds. It is an interesting 
and wonderful fact that by our physical con. 
stitution we are almost incapable of singing 
well while our feelings are excited by evil in- 
fluences ef any kind; and at the same time, 
with the attempt to sing naturally, we make 
an exertion to suppress any feelings of dis. 
content or vexation which we may experi- 
ence. 

The teacher should bestow some attention 
to this subject ; and if he becomes convinced 
of what appears to us to be true beyond con- 
tradiction, he will be anxious to avail himself 
of so easy, pleasant, and efficatious a remedy 
for many of the untoward humors among his 
pupils which are likely often to embarrass him 
in their instruction or government. 

Children frequentiy enter the school room in 
a frame of mind unfavorable to study or order. 
ly behavior. The fear of punishment, or the 
influence of the teachers’s presence, may over. 
awe or suppress the exhibition of their feel- 
ings: but this state of mind is not the best for 
study or improvement of any kind. In many 
cases the child is not to blame, or but partially 





so, for what he feels. He may be weary, or ill, 
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or suffering under ill treatment received at 
home, or from a school-mate ; and frowns or 
blowsthough they may prevent him from say- 


ing or doing what he feels inclined to, will not | 


give that desire for his books, or that docile 
disposition, necessary to the most successful 
prosecution of his tasks. 

Now a tranquilizing exercise, like that of 
singing some cheerful or solemn hymn, if in- 
troduced at his entrance into the school room, 
will often accomplish the desired change in 
his feelings, reverse the course of his thoughts, 
cause his irritation to subside, excite senti- 
ments of kindness and affection towards his 
fellows, kindle a desire for knowledge, andim- 
press him with views of his Maker and his 
duty. 

Besides music if taught scientifically, is 
truly and eminently an intellectual branch of 
instruction ; and is of great use in training the 
mind to attention, observation, and systematic 
deduction. [Conn. School Journal. 





Juvenile Education. 


It 1s a sentiment worthy the deep consid- 
eration of alf@lasses of community, that a 
careful, judicious, and virtuous juvenile ed- 
ucation is immensely more important and val- 
uable to the young, than the inheritance of 

‘ millions of dollars in gold and real estate.— 
The reasonable parent—the deep thinker— 
the beneficent and virtuous father, will always 
consider it far less consequence to himself 
and his posterity, to hoard up a large amount 
of this world’s goods, than to have heirs wor- 
thily trained and properly prepared to receive, 
judiciously apply, and honestly enjoy what 
he may leave them when he is called from 
his earthly labors. And happy would it be 
for our race if all parents would become thus 
reasonable, wise, and beneficent. 

Who does not know that early childhood 
is the soft, rich, and fruitful soil in which to 
plant the seeds of inteHectual and moral ex- 
cellence—of honesty, integrity, and virtue, 
with the brightest and surest prospect of a val- 
uable and plentiful harvest? Yet nothing L 
fear is more common among fond and loving 
parents, than to overlook this fact, in their 
zeal to contribute to the animal gratifications 
and pecuniary independence of their offspring, 
Such should be often reminded of the mani- 
fest neéessity of that attention to the proper 
education and training of their children, in 
the early stages of their existence, which 
alone can save them from the snares, ‘the 
temptations, and the vices of this degenerate 
age. The principles and habits imbibed in 
childhood, we all know both by experience 





and observation, are generally as lasting as 
life ; it is extremely difficult to eradicate them 
and implant others in their stead. And it is 
also more diflicult to eradicate one vicious 
principle established in the youthful mind, 
than to implant and cultivate ten virtuous 
ones in the same mind, while uncontamina- 
ted. [Western Luminary. 





Intellectual Culture. 

A cultivated mind my be said to have infi- 
nite stores of innocent gratification. Every 
thing may be made interesting to it, by be. 
coming a subject of thought or inquiry. Books 
regarded merely as a gratification, are worth 
more than all the laxuries on earth. A taste 
for literature secures cheerful occupation for 
the unemployed and languid hours of life; and 
how many persons in these hours, for want 
of innocent resources, are now impelled to 
coarse and brutal pleasure. How many young 
men unaccustomed to find a companion in a 
book, and strangers to intellectual activity, are 
almost driven in a long dull winter evening to 
haunts of intemperance and depraving socie- 
ty. [Dr. Channing. 





JEFFERSON AND HIS ScHooL Mars.—Rev. 
Mr. Cushman, during some remarks at the 
dedication of the new Mayhew school house, 
referred to the times when it was customary 
at the south for persons to hand around mint 
julips in the schools. He spoke of Thomas 
Jefferson and a fellow student who sat beside 
him—the former abstained from the julip, the 
latter indulged in it. Thirty-five years after- 
wards, in a bar-room, the latter spoke of the 
difference in their early habits, and confessed 
himself to be a confirmed drunkard while Jef- 
erson was president of the United States. [Bos- 
ton Eagle. 





Franxiin.—Franklin:' was an observing 
and sensible man, and his conclusions seldom 


incorrect. He said, “A newspaper and a 
Bible in every house ; and a good school in 
every district—all studied and apprecitated 


as they merit—are the principal support of , 


virtue, morality, and civil liberty.” 





A True Sicn.—A person pointed out a 
man who had a profusion of rings on his fin- 
gers toa cooper. “Ah! master,” said the 
artizen, “it is a sure sign of weakness when 
so many hoops are used.” 





Inrormation.— ‘J rise for information,”’ 
said a member of a legislative body. “Iam 
very glad to hear it,” said a by-stander, “for 
no man needs it more.” 
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Education of Mechanics. 


To be a good mechanic, a man must be edu- 
eated; mere handicraft should never be tolera- 
ted; a man should know the why and the where- 
fore of all hisoperations. Theday has gone past, 
and we trust forever, when the mechanic shall be 
considered a mere automaton—a machine doing 
his work by rote—not even knowing the nature 
of the material with which he forms his fabrics. 

* Knowledge is power:” This maxim has more 
truth when applied to mechanics, than any other 
that could be selected. What has given the pro- 
fessions of the Ministry, Law, and Medicine, the 
exalted stations in society thatthey now occupy? 
The answer will readily be given, Epucation. It 
is in fact the oniy means whereby mechanics can 
acquire that station, character, and influence in 
society which they are most certainly entitled to 
enjoy. How important it is then that all should 
devote some portion of their time to the cultiva- 
tion of their minds. The facilities for so doing 
are certainly very great. ; 

’Tis true, in this state, in education as in every 
thing else, there is a species of monopoly exer- 
cised by the rich in the distribution of some 
$55,000 annually as endowments to the various 
colleges, academies, and high schools, from the 
Jiterature fuod of the state for the benefit of the 
rich and those who are abundantly able to edu- 
cate themselves or children; thus throwing it out 
of its legitimate channel—the education of the 
whole people. 

But still, as we have said before, the facilities 
. for, obtaining a good education are very great, and 
no man is excusable for taking an ignorant ap- 
prentice, and making him a companion for those 
who are better informed, and then in this sad 
state to send him abroad into the world as a jour- 
neymaa. [Mechanic’s Advocate. 








Seek Knowledge. 


If you raise your window a little, it is far more 
likely to give a cold, or the rheumatism, ora stiff 
neck, than when it is thrown wide open; and the 
chance of any bad consequence becomes still less 
if you, go out into the air, and let it act upon you 
equally from every side. Is it not just so with 
knowledge? Do not those who ate exposed to a 
draught of it blowing on them through a crevice, 
usually grow stiff necked? When you open the 
windows of your mind, therefore. open them as 
widely as possible, and let the soul send forth its 
messengers to explore the state of the earth. The 
best, indeed the only method of guarding against 
the mischief which may ensue from teaching men 
a little, is to teach them more. Knowledge is 
the true spear of Achilles; nothing but itself can 
heal the wound it may haveinflicted. [Selected 





A Tror Ktnc.—When Dr. Franklin applied 
tothe king of Prussia to lend his assistance to 
America, ‘‘ Pray, sir,’’ said the veteran, ** what is 
the object you mean to attain?” * Liberty,” said 
ihe philosopher, * liberty—that freedom which is 
«he birthright of man.’ The king after a short 


pause, made this memorabie and kingly answer : 
I was born a prince and have become a king ; 
I will not therefore use the power which I pos- 
sess to ruin my own trade.” 





A Goop Rrtort.—A conceited young man 
thus addressed himself to an individual, **I am 
going to write a book on Popular Ignorance.” *I 
know of no one,” gravely responded the person 
cont ““more competent to prepare such a 
work.” 





Booxs.—Books are leaves thrown to sink or 
swim into the stream of time, by a being who soon 
plunges in after them. 


Puttosopuy.—The divinest philosophy is that 
which makes the sublimest subjects plain. 











A Sivent Letrer.—The letter ¢ should al- 
ways be silent in the word can’t. 





From The Rural Repositosy. 
Farewell Words. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO A SCHOOLMATE. 


It may be childishness to feel 

So sad when farewell words are spoke, 
But painful feelings o’er me steal, 

When friendship's tender ties,are broke. 


E’en now the thought that we may meet 
No more while journeying here below, 

No more enjoy those pleasures sweet 
From social intercourse that fllow— 


In spite of all my manliness, 
With tender throbs my bosom swells ; 
And o’er departed hours of bliss, 
Dejected memory pensive dwells. 


The charmed times so sweetly spent 
In gathering Learning’s fruit and flowers, 
With Friendship’s brighest colors blent, 
Can be alas! no longer ours. 


Nor can we more together kneel 
In prayer around our Father's throne, 
And there those heavenly raptures feel, 
Our souls in moments past have known. 


Yet why should we so deeply sigh 
O’er hours of more than mortal zest? 

They have not vainly passed us by, 
By learning and religion blest. 


Though they may never more return, 
Nor joys like theirs our future know, 

We may rejoice as well as mourn, 
While we recall their flow. 


And as we walk life’s devious way, 
Where’er our present course may tend, 
If Duty’s call we but obey, 
Our paths at Jast in one will blend. 


They'll blend in Heaven—there shall we meet, 
Where Friendship’sties can not be broke, 
Where Love and Gladness hold their seat, 

And farewell words are never spoke. 





Rurat Barp. 
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Che SMMonthly Educator. 


Our Prospects. 

Since the announcement of our intention to 
publish an educational journal in Western New 
York, we have received from various sources the 
warmest wishes for the success of our enter- 
prise. We have personally visited and conversed 
with many teachers and friends of education in 
this section of the state, and have been greatly 
assisted by them in extending the circulation of 
the Educator. 

While some from whom we had reason to ex- 
pect great assistance in carrying forward this 
enterprise, have manifested but little interest on 
the subject, others with a becoming zeal have 
generously stepped forward and exerted their in- 
fluence in our behalf. To such we tender our 
most sincere thanks, and trust. that on our part 
nothing shall be wanting either in the matter or 
mechanical execution of the work, to render it 
interesting and attractive. 

A work of this character has long been needed 
to represent the educational interests of this part 
of the state. Heretofore but little has appeared 
in the columns of the eastern publications which 
has been of especial interest to the teachers and 
friends of education in this vicinity. To reme- 
dy this defect—to represent the condition, wants, 
and prospects of the schools in Western New 
York—is the chief object of this publication. In- 
asmuch then as we have engaged in this enter- 
prise, may we not hope to receive the aid and 
countenance of all real advocates of educational 
improvement ? 

Although education is the great object for 
which this periodical was established, we shall 
so far conform to the taste of the general reader 
as to insert scientific, biographical, and _histori- 
cal sketches, occasionally interspersing our col- 
umns with interesting narratives, poetry, and 
choice scraps of literature. Questions of science 
which are now claiming the attention of the com- 
munity, will also receive due notice in the col- 
umns of our paper. 

We renew the invitation given in our last num- 
ber requesting teachers aud others occasionally 
to favor us with ** communications on the manner 
ofteaching, suggestions on school discipline, and 
such other subjects as shall be deemed uf gener- 
al interest to ourreaders.” ‘Temperate discus-. 
sions on the schiool system, educational improve- 
ments, &c. will at al) times be weleomed in the 
columns of the Monthly Edueator.” 








New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. 

The Second Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers for the State of New York will 
be held in this city,on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the fourth and fifth of August, at MINERVA 
HALL, Corner of Main & St. Paul Street. 

The president has announced the appointment 
of the following persons to constitute the several 
committees, and report on the subjects allotted 
to them by the officers of the association. We 
take the list from the Teacher's Advocate, cor- 
ting some errors, in regard to names and resi- 
dence, which have probably escaped the notice of 
the editor of that paper. 

1. The Teacher's Profession. 

L. Haze.tineg, of New York City. 

S. W. Cuark, of East Bloomfield, Ontario Co 

Witviiam Barngs, of Rochester, Monroe, Co, 

9, Best Mode of Teaching Reading. 

P. B. Hacer, of Montgomery Co. 

B. F, Cooke, of Penn Yan, Yates Co. 

W. C. Howe, of Bronx, Westchester Co. 


8. Vegetable Physiology. 
S. B. Woontwoata, of Homer, Cortlandt Co. 
Wituiam P. Pew, of Jihaca, Tompkins Co. 
Francis Cooper of Camillus, Onondaga Co. 
. 4, Natural Sciences. 
Wiu1am Horains, of Auburn, Cayuga Co, 
W. H. Scram, of Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 
J. H. Parrrinee, of New York City. 

6. Ventillation and Warming Rooms. . 
Joun W. Bux.ey, of Albany. 
Aurrep Nicuots, of Madison Co. 

Mr. Wi1son, of Rensalaer Co. 


6. Elocution and Reading. 
Pror. H. ManpEvi.xe of Clinton, Oneida Co. 
N. P. Stanton, of Syracuse, Onondaga Co. 
S. W. Cuark, of East Bloomfield, Ontario Co’ 

7. Moral Instruction. 

E. M. Rotto, of Binghamton, Broome Co. 
Wittram Barves, of Rochester, Monroe Co. 
Isaac Swirt, of Geneva, Ontario Co. 
W. M. Hoven, of Westchester Co. 


8. Reformatory Schools, 


O. W. Morris, of New York. 
E. G. Perkins, of Utica, Oneida Co. 
J. B. GLENDENNING, of Kings Co. 


9. Emulation in Schools, 
W.C. Kevyon, of Alfred, Alleghany Co. 
J.G. Hataawar, of Chemung Co. 
H. Harais, of Saratoga Co. 
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10, Female Teachers.—Their Usefulness, Qualifi- 
cations, and Compensation. 
Mrs. Emma Witarp, of Troy, Renssalaer Co. 
Miss Ex zAsetu Oram, of New York. 
Miss Exiza Rossins, do. 


Il. Prussian School System. 
R. S. Cooke, of New ‘York City. 


Tuomas Focu1ke, do 
8S. Sr. Jonn, do 
Sotomon JENNER, do 


12. Union Schools. 
N. Brirtran, of Lyons, Wayne Co. 
D. Crutrenpen, of Montgomery Co. 
Lewis Peck, of Vienna, Ontario Co. 


Lectures, 

It is expected that Lectures will be delivered by 
Rev. Exvipuaret Nott, D. D., of Scenectady, 
and James N. McEuueorr, of New York. 

Arrangements have been made with the Rail- 
road companies to carry delegates for half price, 
provided they have a certificate that they are go- 
ing to or returning from the Convention. A person 
should be appointed by the teachers in some of 
the principal places on the different routes, to give 
such certificates ; and his name be forwarded to 
William Barnes, Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements. The Committee will be in at- 
tendance at the Blossom Hotel, on Main Street, 
to receive delegates, and assign them places in 
which they will be entertained by the citizens of 
Rochester. 





Agents for the Educator. 

The following persons have been appointed 
agents to receive subscriptions for the Monthly 
Educator ; and all payments made to. them will 
be duly acknowledged by us: 

Mr. Dantex B. Ross, of Canadice, agent for 
the western part of Ontario Co. 

Mr. A. B. Minter, of Dansville, agent for the 
southern part of Livingston Co. 

Wituiam Orton, of Newfield, and S. Minis 
Day, of Ithaca, agents for Tompkins Co. 

James L. Enos, of China, agent for; Wyo- 
ming County. 

Timorny B. Busn, of Genoa, agent for Cay- 
uga County. 

Joun P. Reynoups, of Penfield, Monroe Co., 
agent for Monroe, Genessee, and Orleans Co. 

Rev. Davip L. Hunn, of Rochester, travel- 
ling agent for Western New York. 

Orance Owen, of Rochester, travelling agent 
for Western New York. 





Education a Preventative of Crime. 

It costs less for the education of a community 
than for the punishment of its crimes. Those 
countries in which ignorance ‘and saperstition 
prevail to the greatest extent, are most strikingly 
noted for theft, rapine, and bloodshed. Just in 
proportion as education pervades any country does 
crime decrease, and the virtue and happiness 
of the people increase. We have only to refer to 
the statistics of our penetentiaries, to prove that 
ignorance is the ultimate cause of nine-tenths of 
the crime committed in our own land. Is it not 
then economy to educate the multitudes? The fol- 
lowing article from the Philadelphia Saturday 
Courier, especially commends itself to the con- 
sideration of parents : 

-*One of two things must be done in this coun- 
try. Parents must spend money to educate their 
children, or they must pay taxes to build peniten- 
tiaries to punish crime. There is a great mis- 
take about what iscalled education. Some sup- 
pose a learned man is an educated man. No 
such thing. The man is educated who knows 
himself, and who takes accurate common sense 
views of men and things around him. Some 
very learned men are the greatest fools in the 
world ; the reason is, that they are not educated 
men. Learning is only the means, not the end ; 
its value consists in giving the means of acquiring 
in the discipline, which when properly managed, 
it gives the mind. Some of the greatest men in 
the world were not overstocked with learning, but 
their actions proved that they were thoroughly 
educated.) Washington, Franklin, and Sherman 
were of this class; and similar, though less stri- 
king instances may now be found in all countries. 
To be educated, a man must learn to think, rea- 
son, compare, and decide accurately. He may 
study metaphysics till he is gray, and languages 
till he is a walking polyglot, and if he is nothing 
more, he isan uneducated man. Thereisno class 
in the country who have a larger interest in the 
education of their children than farmers ; and the 
subject should receive from them the attention it 
deserves.” 





Morat Epucation.—As physical without in 
tellectual education, renders man large in. stat- 
ure but small in mind, so intellectual without 
moral instruction, renders him a giant in mind, 
but a pigmy in virtue. 





Worx,—What a blessed employment! How 
it calms the mind, invigorates the body, and cau- 
ses quiet and content to reign in the bosom! 
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; Working by Proxy. 

If an individual bas a. duty whlch he himself is 
bound to perform, no other person in the ‘uni- 
verse is capable of performing that duty for him. 
The habit of depending upon the exertions of 
others rather than our own, has a direct tendency 
to destroy self-confidence, create distrust in our 
own abilities, and make us vacillating and waver- 
ing in the prosecution of evety important enter- 
prise. 

To work out a problem in arithmetic, or per- 
form any other task for a child which with a little 
diligence and application, he will be able to ac- 
complish for himself, is the sure method of be- 
getting distrust in his own resources, and always 
tends to deprive him of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence of mind. If a pupil can be made to 
fall back upon his own reasoning powers, and 
depend upon his own ingenuity to solve a diffi- 
cult question, the fact that he himself has obtained 
that solution—although it is not the best that can 
be given—will inspire him with untold confi- 
dence in his own abilities, and give a new and 
powerful impulse to his mental energies which 
will be of incalculable value to him in all after 
life. 





Scene in a School Room. 

Teacher. Class in Town’s Analysis: James, 
define the word sensitive, give the derivation, and 
tell why the term is so used. 

James. Yessir. Sensitive, “ quickness of per- 
ception,” derived from the English word “ cents,” 
denoting money , so used because persons have a 
quickness of perception in all matters pertaining 
to dollars and ‘cents. | 

Teacher. Very well. Next, Joseph, what oth- 
er words are derived from * cents 1” 

Joseph.’ Senseless, “ destitute of cents;” also 
sensible, ** capable of having cents.”” 

Teacher. Right, sir. William, give the defi- 
nition, derivation, é&c. of the word defeat. 

William. Yes sir. \ Defeat, ‘an overthrow,” 
derived from the Latin word de ‘deprived of,” 
andthe English feet; so used because when a 
person is deprived of his feet, he is generally over- 
thrown. 

Teacher. Can you give any example to illus- 
trate the derivation of this word! 

William. Yes sir. When Gen. Taylor at- 
tacked the Mexican ‘commander, he defeated him 
—and Santa Anna therefore being deprived of 
one of his feet, was consequently overthrown. 


Teacher. That is right sir. aNow, Samuel, 


go through with the word siderial, give the defi- 
nition, &c. ? 

Samuel. Siderial, “* pertaining to the stars,” 
derived from the English word cider ; so used be- 
cause when a person drinks too much cider, he is 
very apt ‘to see stars.” 

Teacher. Right sir—that will do. Boys may 
go out. 





A Cuance ror Disaprointment.—Become 
an office-seeker. 

A Cuance ror Mortauity.—Enlist, and go 
to Mexico. 

A CuHance For ImmorTALITY.— Write for the 
Monthly Educator. 





Biographical Sketches. 

We continue in this number the publication 
of our series of biographical sketches which will 
be continued in regular succession through the 
year. These sketches will embrace a condensed 
history of the most distinguished officers, states- 
men, and patriots of the American revolution.— 
They have been compiled with great care from 





the most authentic sources, and will contain many 
interesting incidents which have never before ap- 
peared io public print. 





To PusiisHers.—A portion of each number 


view of such school-books and miscellaneous pub- 
lications, issued from the American press, as shal} 
from time to time be placed within our reach. 





ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number of ad- 
vertisements on matters pertaining to the subject 
of education, will be inserted in the columns of 
the Monthly Educator, at the rates published in 
our prospectus. See last page. 





Agents Wanrep:—Several responsible, en- 
terprising young men are wanted to obtain sub- 
scribers for this paper. Tosuch as have been en- 
gaged in teaching, a very liberal commission will 
be given. 





Noricrs.—Notices of Town or County Asso- 
ciations, Teachers’ Institutes, Educational Soci- 
eties, &c., will be inserted gratuitously in the 
Educator. 





Strate Convertion.—The meeting of the 
State Asssociation in this city on the fourth and 


fifth of August, will afford a good opportunity for’ 
persons to remit their subscriptions forthe Month- 





ly Educator. 


of our paper, will be devoted to an impartial ré@—. 
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American Biography. 


For the Monthly Educator. 
NO 9.—SAMUEL ADAMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

fi uis distinguished patriot was born at Boston, 
Mass., on September 27, 1722. He was a grad- 
uate of Harvard College in 1740. In 1765, he 
was elected member of the General Assembly of 
the province of Massachusetts, and was soon after 
chosen clerk of that honorable body. About this 
time, the rights of the colonists of Great Britain 
began to be agitated in America, and Samuel 
Adams zealous espoused the cause of the peo- 
ple. Indeed so obnoxious did he become to the 
royal government, that when a general pardon 
was tendered by the governor to such “ rebels” 
as would return to their allegiance, Samuel Ad- 
ams and John Hancock were exempted by name. 

In 1774, Mr. Adams was chosen one of the 
delegates from the province of Massachusetts to 
the General Congress. On the memorable 4th 
of July, 1776, he recorded his name on the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. In 1779, 
he was elected to the Senate of Massachusetts, 
of which body he was immediately after chosen 
president. He was a member of the Conven- 
tion which was appointed to examine the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and it is said that he 
made several important amendments to that in- 
strument. In 1789, he was chosen lieutenant- 
governor of his native state, to which office he 
was annually re-elected for several years. 

In 1794, Mr. Adams was chosen to succeed 
John Hancock, as governor of Massachusetts, to 
which importantstation he was annually re-elect- 
ed for three successive years. His early and ar- 
dent devotion to the cause of liberty had secured 
to him the love.and gratitude.of his native state. 
He died on 2nd of October 1803, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. 

PATRIOTISM OF SAMUEL ADAMS. 

An instance of the patriotism of Mr. Adams is 
recorded as connected with an account of Gov. 
Hutchinson. Having early engaged in the cause 
of his: country, Mr. Adams’ opposition to the’ ag- 
gressions of the royal government, was the source 
of much perplexity to the officers of the crown. 
The governor represented the conduct of Mr. A. 
to one of his friends in England, at the same time 
manifesting much anxiety ‘on his account. 

“* Why,’’ said this friend in reply, ‘do you 
not take him off with a good office.” Governor 








obstinacy and inflexible disposition of the mau, 
that he never can be conciliated by any gift or 
office whatever.” 





NO 3.—WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
BY THE EDITOR. 

William Alexander, a major-general in the 
American army, was born in 1726 in the city of 
New York, although his residence was in the 
state of New Jersey. He was the son of James 
Alexander, secretary of the province of New 
York. Mr. Alexander was more generally known 
by the name of Lord Stirling, on account his be-~ 
ing considered by many the rightful heir to a 
Scottish earldom. 

He espoused the American cause, and acted a 
conspicuous part during the revolutionary strug- 
gle, especially distinguishing himself in the bat- 
tles of Long Island, Germantown, and Mon- 
mouth. At the battle of Long Island, August 27 
1776, Lord Stirling was taken prisoner; yet by a 
skillful manoeuver in boldly attacking a corps 
under Cornwallis, he succeeded in effecting the 
escape of a large part of the detatchment under 
his command, 

He is said to be the first who diseavered and 
communicated to the commander-in-ehief the dis- 
affection of Gen. Conway, an Irish volunteer in 
the American cause, but who subsequently went 
over to the British. In the battle of Monmouth 
Gen. Alexander commanded the left wing of the 
American army. He had the reputation of a 
brave and fearless officer. Gen. Alexander de- 
voted much of his time to the study of natural 
science, and was especially fond of mathemat- 
ics and astronomy. He died at Albany, N, Y.. 
January 15, 1783, aged fifty-seven years. 

ANECDOTE OF GEN. ALEXANDER. 

A serious mistake is said to have occurred at 
one time to an enemy, through a misapprehension 
of Lord Stirling. A spy having been taken, was 
condemned agreeably to the law of nations to suf- 
fer death, In view of his awful situation, while 
kneeling before the commander, the spy com- 
menced praying as follows: O Lord have mercy 
on me, O save my soul— 

Upon which Lord Stirling thinking himself 
addressed exclaimed, ** | won’t have mercy upon 
you. [will not save aspy, Jalways detest a 
spy. Hangman, do your duty,” 





(> It has been truly observed that Biogra- 
phy and Chronology are the two eyes of His- 


Hutchinson writing in answer says,“‘Such are the | tory. 
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Communications. 


For the Monthly Educator. 
Education in Wyoming. 

Mr. Eprror.—I have just received and read 

jth much satisfaction, the first number of your 
very neatly printed “Educator.” I am rejoiced 
to see such a publication located in Western New 
York, and I trust your paper will prove an im- 
portant agent in lighting up the intellectual fires 
in this region of the state ; and cause the influ- 
ence of Educated Mind here to be felt in this and 
other states. You understand my position in re- 
lation to the supervision of our schools, and by 
whom that important trust should be performed ; 
hence you need nv further assurance that I ap- 
prove of your remarks to teachers in the number 
before me. 

Great excitements are liable to terminate in a 
reaction or an apparent repose. Such I am in- 
clined to believe is the case with the cause of 
Education in this county at the present time.— 
Four or five years ago, a movement was made 
which resulted in the gathering together of large 
and enthusiastic Meetings, the holding of Town 
Celebrations, and the establishment of Teachers’ 
Institutes, and a great and general excitement 
seemed to prevail throughout the community on 
the important subject of education. This state of 
things continued a little more than two years, 
since which time, a stupor has been gradually 
coming over the minds of the people. The pa- 
rents then visited the schools, and endeavored to 
co-operate with teachers in their plans and efforts. 
Now it is very difficult in many places to induce 
parents to enter the school room. 

The reason of the present stupor I am unable 
to attribute to any other cause than the preceding 
unwartantable excitement with too hasty action. 
The educational ball isa ponderous body, and it 
must.in accordance with the great law of‘our na- 
ture move slow. We should not forget that all 
reform to be lasting must be gradual. Manisa 
progressive being, and every enterprise in which 
he engages should be carried forward in strict 
obedience to this law of his nature. The cause 
of common school education is one in which great 
prudence is required—great wisdom necessary 
to carry correctly forward. Men should be_pla- 
ced iu power whoare fully qualified to discharge 
the duties which the mighty trust imposes—men 
possessed of good common sense, good educa- 
tion, good habits, and I might add the whole con- 
stellation of the acquirements of man. We can 





never look for permanent advancement while 
men are elected to direct the educational reform, 
who are incompetent to instruct even a common 
school. If they can not irstruct scholars, how 
can they instruct teachers ? 

Here is a great evil which must be remedied. 
The best teachers must hold the highest offices 
in the educational ranks, or we shall continue to 
retrograde, for we can not stand still; and as wo 
have none to lead, we can not advance. I can 
but doubt the moral character of that person who 
would consent to hold the office of County or Town 
Superintendent of Common Schools, who feels 
to say, “ Tam less able to discharge the duties of 
this office, than many of the Teachers under my su- 
pervision.” 

But I know this subject is one from which ma- 
ay teachers shrink in interrested horror for fear 
they shall not receive favor at the hands of the 
** powers that be.” May I be preserved from 
such fear, and in spite of pecuniary advancemeat 
be enabled to battle for the right until the right 
shall prevail. To war with ignorance, education- 
al quackery, and error wherever found, is my 
life pledged ; and I confidently hope that the next 
‘waking up” of mind in the educationa! warfara 
may be one that will need no sleep. 

Yours for Improvement, 
JAMES L. ENOS. 
China Center, N. Y.. July 5, 1847. 





For the Monthly Educator. 
Objects of Early Education.—No II, 
BY EZEKIEL RICH. 

All the qualifications and labors of edueators 
will be of little avail, unless they lead their pu- 
pils into the proper channels of Setr Epuca- 
tion. None can possess much valuable knowl- 
edge merely by the instruction of tutors.. By em- 
ploying their own faculties in the use of their va- 
rious means and opportunities for improvement, 
the young should under judicious guides acquire 
the habits of observing and comparing, investiga- 
ting and judging for themselves. Teach child- 
ren to teach themselves, and you will accomplish 
something to purpose. You will then probably 
soon find them in the paths of free inquiry, of val- 


uable knowledge, of productive wisdom, and of: 


availing project and action, in which they will be 
likely to keep onward tothe endof life. But howe 
ever excellent and well received be your instruc- 
tors, if you make your pupils the mere passive 
receivers, and never arouse and summon to ac- 
tion their own powers. of research, contrivance,. 
enterprise, and prosecution, you will do but lit- 
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tle good and perhaps much evil; for like the 
horse or the ox, they will never know how to set 
themselves to work or pursue their business a- 
Jone. After all their instructions, they will at 
best be shiftless and inefficient, destitute of inde- 
pendence in thought, scheme, and action; poorly 
prepared indeed to take care of themselves and 
make headway inthe world. With everso much 
physical or natural advantage, they would be un- 
fit to serve themselves or the world. 

Mind—-well-informed, investigating, orderly, 
and energetic mind, is destined mainly by self- 
improvement, to guide, govern, and use all the 
material and animal faculties, abilities, and re- 
sources for private and public benefit. Let all 
parents then, and their asssistants called teachers, 
be early and thoroughly aware of this, and set 
their course accordingly; thus giving me. and 
others the extreme pleasure of calling them Ep- 
pcaTors—good and availing educators, deserving 
well of their posterity, their country, and their 
race, 

Early and just preparation for self-education 
stands in its importance next to Seur-ControL, 
and is of prime consequence in the business of de- 
veloping the noble powers of man, and fitting him 
properly to use himself and all the advantages 
with which nature and Providence have furnished 
him. Its necessity then is unspeakable, and 
should awaken the feelings of those whose natu- 
ral or professional business it is to lead young 
minds into the right way, and fit them for useful 
ness, honor, and happiness. _We help a child to 
walk that he may eventually walk without help. 
Just so we would educate a ‘child, that he ‘may 
know how to educate himself. 

Children should early be shown how to employ 
their own faculties and resources to obtain cor- 
rect. knowledge—knowledge of themselves, their 
various relations, obligations, interests, privileg- 
es, business, trials, and enjoyménts during their 
whole:life, and how to guide themselves accord- 
ingly. Those who are not well-furnished for con- 
tinual observation, discovery, and improvement 
in the many changes of life, are unprepared to 
go forth from pupilage and parental control, upon 
the broad stage of jndépendent and responsible 
action. 

Although some of the young do of themselves 
find ‘the paths of self-education, and keep onward 
in them ; yet these cases are rate,'and they are 
subject also to many drawbacks, The subjects 
of them aré' exceedingly prone to self-conceit and 
self-will, and become eccentric’ characters in so- 


ciety, appearing very dogmatical, as though they 
thought themselves the most Jearned and know- 
ing of all men. ‘Who will doubt then the neces- 
sity of an early and adequate preparation, by the 
agency of well-qualified and faithfulgeducators 
for proper and perpetual Sexr-Enucarion. « 


Notices. 


Macrpon Acapemy.—We have received a 
very neatly printed catalogue of this institution, 
situated at Macedon Ceater, Wayne Co. N. Y. 
The number of males attending during the pres- 
ent year, is 91. Females—77. Total—168. 

The following persons constitute the Board of 
Instruction : 

J. W. Emmer Srezeiys, A. B., Principal and 
Teacher of languages, Moral Science, and Belles- 
Letters. 

Ezeurr1 B. Exyiort, A. M., Teacher of Math- 
ematics and Natural Science, 

Miss Saran D. Hance, Preceptress, and teach- 
er of Painting, Music, and French. 

A Normal Class for the instruction of teachers, 
is formed at the commencement of the Fall and 
Winter Term of each year. 








Cextesration at Hongore.—The teachers 
scholars, and friends of education and temper- 
ance, ushered in the anniversary of American In- 
dependence with an appropriate celebration at 
Honeoye, Ontario Co., on Saturday, the third day 
of July last. The meeting was called to order by 
A. Collins, of Honeoye. Horace Pennell Esq., 
of South Bristol was'chosen chairman. The ex- 
ercises were opened with prayer by Rev. Seneca 
Short. Declaration of Independence was read by 
Abram Pennell, of Richmond, accompanied with 
appropriate remarks. The audience then listen= 
to addresses from Rev. Henry Peck, of Roches- 
ter, Rev. Timothy Stowe, of Bristol, William 
Goodell, of Honeoye, and Rev. Warren Day, of 
Richmond. Refreshments were provided for the 
multitude, and theassembly dispersed at an-early 
hour, no accident having occurred to mar the 
pleasures of the day. 

Mr. Mgrriman's JUVENILE Concert.--A con- 
cert of vocal music under the direction of Wm. T. 
Merriman, assisted by nearly three hundred child- 
ren selected from the public schools of this city, 
was recently held at Minerva Hall. Absence from 
the city prevented our attendance, but we are in- 
formed by those who were present that the exer- 
cises were unusually interesting and highly cre- 
ditable both to the children and instructor. 
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Literary Review. 


Menrat ArituMerice, or First Lines in Num- 
bers for Children, by James B. Thompson, A. 
M. Auburn: J. C. Derby &.Co. 


The introduction of the study of Mental Arith- 
metic into our common schools,has been attend- 
ed with the most beneficial results. The princi- 
pal point of difference we notice between this and 
other elementary treatises, is the easy and gradual 
transition from simple to more difficult problems. 
The questions given for solution are less intricate 
than those in Colburn treatise; but whether this 
is an improvement, we leave teaehers to judge. 
The Practical Arithmetic, a larger work by the 
same author, will be noticed hereafter. 








Tue Scuoon Sone-Boox, Containing a Selec- 
tion of Social, Moral, and Patriotic Songs, by 
Wm. T. Merriman, Teacher of Vocal Music. 


This little compilation was chiefly designed to 
supply the children of the public schools of Roch- 
ester with good wholesome music. We think the 
selections are well-made, and of such a character 
as can not fail to interest the minds, and improve 
the musical taste of the scholars in our public 
schools. For sale at Sage & Brother's. 





A Critican Review or American Common 
Scnoox Histories, &c., by Marcius Willson, 

An Arpeat to the Public, especially those con- 
cerned in Education, against the Wrong and 
Injury done by Marcius Willson in his Pam- 
phiet, &c. By Emma Willard. New York: 
A. S. Barnes, & Co. ‘ 


A Repty To Mrs. Wittarp’s ArrEAt, as lately 
published by A. S, Barnes & Co. By Marcius 
Willson. New York: Mark H. Newman & Co. 
From the above pamphlets, it appears that a 

controversy is now being carried on between the 

authors of two, of our most celebrated school his- 
tories. The ‘ Review” was first published by 

Mr. Willson about two years since, and contains 

some very severe criticisms upon Mrs. Willard’s 

History. This calls out “An Appeal ” from Mrs. 

Willard, im which she does not hesitate to aceuse 

Mr. Willson of making false statements,” ‘imi 

tating her style,” &c. To this charge Mr. W, 

promptly responds in “ A Reply to the Appeal,” 

utterly disclaiming any such “imitation.” He 
moreover publishes ‘ an additional list of errors,” 
taken from the “latest editions ” of her work. 
So far as. we can judge from the perusal. of 
these circulars, we should think Mr. Willson has 
the advantage over his fair opponent. Indeed the 
publishers of Mrs. Willard’s History are made to 
“especially regret” the charge of “ literary dishon- 





esty” which they had preferred against Mr. W. 
But as we understand that Mrs. Willard intends 
publishing ‘** An Answer” to Mr. Willson’s Re- 
ply, we delay further comment for the present. 


Important Work. 
FORTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND. 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of Eng- 
lish Authors, from the earliest to the present 
time ; connected by a Critical and Biographi- 
cal History. Edited by Robert Chambers, as- 
sisted by Robert Carruthers, and other eminent 
gentlemen. To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 
numbers, at 25 cents each, double column let- 
ter press, with upwards of Tures Hunprep 
Execant IL.ustrations. ; 

The Cyclopedia of English Literature now pre- 
sented to the American public, originated in a de- 
sire to supply the great body of the people with a 
fund of reading derived from the productions of 
the most talented and elegant writers in the Eng- 
lish Language. It is hoped hereby to supplant 
ina measure, the frivolous and corrupting produc- 
tions with which the community is flooded, and to 
substitute for them, the pith and marrow of sub- 
stantial Erglish literature—something that shall 
prove food for the intellect, shall cultivate the 
taste, and stimulate the moral sense. 

The design has been admirably executed, by 
the selection and concentration of the most exqui- 
site productions of English intellect from the ear- 
liest Anglo Saxon writers down to those of the pre- 
sent day... The series of authors commences with 
Langland and Chaucer, and is:continuous'down 
to our day. We haye specimens of their best wri- 
ting headed in the several departments by Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Milton—by Moore, Bacon, 
Locke—by Hooker, Taylor, Barrow—by Addi- 
son, Johnson, Goldsmith—by Hume, Robertson, 
Gibbon—set in a biograpical and critical history 
of the literature itself.. The whole is embellished 
with splendid wood engravings of the principal au- 
thors, and the interesting events connected with 
their history and writings, No one ean give a 
glance’ at the work without being struck with its 
beauty andcheapness. It is in fact, a whole Eng- 
lish library fused down into one cheap Book. 

The editor, Robert Chambers, is distinguished 
as the author of several historical works connec- 
ted with Scotland, and as joint editor of Cham- 
bers’ Edingburgh Journal. - As an evidence of the 
great popularity of the work in England, it may 
stated that more than forty thousand copies have 
been sold in less than three years; and this almost 
without advertising or being indebted to any no- 
tice from Literary Reviews. 4 

The publication of the American edition, com- 
mencing with December, will be continued, two 
numbers each month, until the whole work is com- 
pleted.. Persons.remitting Four Dollars, can re- 
ceive the whole work promptly by mail or other- 
wise, as soonas published. Booksellers and agents 
supplied on the most liberal terms. Goutp, Ken- 
pauL, & Lincoun, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Monthly Educator. 
Female Improvement. 
BY EZEKIEL RICH. 
Thou finest, fairest plant of man, 
How long neglected lie ? 
When shall some kinder, wiser plan, 
Thy mental wants supply ! 


Thou tow'ring man, thou learned and strong, 
Let woman be thy mate; 

For sacred rights to her belong, 
Upon rich learning’s seat. 


All that have power among the great, 
Bid woman nobly rise ; 

Let those who guide the helm of state 
Her elevation prize. 


Enlarge her needful power to aid 
Her husband's wealth and joy ; 
Enlarge her power the mind to feed, 

Of their own girl and boy. 


By this fair means, man’s worth doth grow, 
By this the nation thrives ; 

By this fair means, men wisdom know ; 
By women wisdom lives. 


Thus only shall the church prevail, 
Of Jesus, womans’ friend ; 

While her apt heart and mind avail 
To nourish and defend. 


Let woman ne’er her worth debase, 
Her honor value high; 

And ever smile in Virtue’s face, 
Till Vice shall shrink and die. 

Batavia, July, 5, 1847. 


Advertisements. 


SAGE & BROTHER, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS & STATIONERS, No. 40, Buffalo, 
Corner of State Street, Rochester, N. Y., publishers of 
Sanders’ Readers, No. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
Sanders’ Primers, and 
Sanders" Spelling-Book. 

_Just. issued, Sanpers’ Youne GramMaARiAN. 
Pricé—14 shillings per dozen, Retail—18% each. The 
first edition is sold. The second edition will be out in 
a few days. 

Rochester, May, 1847. ; [nol 


ISTRICT SCHOOL SPEAKER, A Collec- 
tion of Pieces for Public Declamation in Prose, Poe- 
try and Dialogue, by Parsons E. Day. The second edi- 
tion published and for pale by : 
FISHER & CO., 6 Exchange St. 
Rochester, May, 1847. ’ 











TO TEACHERS AND TRUSTEES. 
A VALUABLE WORK FOUR DISTRICT LIBRARIKS. 


HE STATESMAN’S MANUAL, Con- 
taining the Addresses, Messages, and a Biographical 
Sketch of each President of the United States, from 
Washington to Polk; also a_Historv of their Admin- 
istration, together with other Public Documents and val- 
uable Statistical Information, carefully compiled from 
Official Sources by Epwin Wirsiams, Author of the N. 
Y. Annual Register. Embellished with Portraits of the 
Presidents and Seals of the several States. Complete in 
two Volumes. For sale by 
WM. BARNES, No. 5, Arcade. 
t=" The above work has been introduced into th 
principal School Libraries in this city. 
Rochester, July 10, 1817. 5 


ALLING, SEYMOUR, & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


OOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, No’s 
10 & 12, Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y., publisk 
the following Valuable School-Books, viz : 
Bloss’ Ancient History and Chart, 
Smith's New Arithmetic, 
Kirkham’s English Grammar, 
Science of Government, 
Cobb’s New Spelling-Book, &c., &c., 
Which will be sold to Teachers and others on the most 
accomodating terms. {nol 
Rochester, May, 1847. 


ISTRICT SCHOOL GRAMMAR.—The 

Elementary Principles of English Grammar, accom- 
by Appropriate Exercises in Parsing, with an Appendix, 
by Parsons E. Day. The Seventh Edition of this Pop- 
ular work, just published and for sale by 

E. DARROW, 
Corner of Main and St. Paul Streets. 

Rochester, July, 1847. 


PROSTEGTUS 
THE MONTHLY EDUCATOR. 


Tae Montaty Epvcator will be published on the first 
of each month, at the office of W. Heughes, corner of 
Main and Water Streets, Rochester, N. Y. ; 

This Magazine is especially designed for Families and 
Schools, and will be devoted to Education, the Arts and 
Sciences, American Biography, Anecdotes, History, In- 
teresting Narratives, Poetry, Reviews, and General Lit- 
erature, 

The Educator will be printed on good paper and clear 
type, each number containing sixteen large octavo pages 
forming at the close of the year, an aggregate of 192 
pages of choice educational matter. 


TERMS: 


A Single Copy, per annum, in advance. . . . . 50 
Five Copies « GOs. + « Gis » 0 ¢ 2 +s SO 
Eight Copies: . do... d 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Advertisements will be conspicuously inserted in The 
Monthly Educator at the following rates; 
Ten lines or under, one month . . 


” subsequent insertions, under 12 











- « $100 
. each 075 
” twelve successive months . . . . . 500 

A proportionate reduction will be made for advertise- 
ments of a greater length. 

All communications should be addressed, post paid, tu 
PARSONS E. DAY, Rochester, N. Y. 








W. HEUGHES, BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 
Corner of Main & Water Streets, (Second Story) 
Rochester, N. Y, 





